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Abstract This paper reports on student experiences 
with an interdisciplinary project entitled “The Difficult 
Conversation”, the aim of which was to develop 
professional competences linked with parental 
cooperation in heterogeneous social contexts, ethical 
reflection, pedagogical tact, and judgment skills. Student 
experiences with the project were reconstructed by 
analyzing 43 sets of reflection notes developed by 
second-year students who participated in the project in 
February and November 2015, and in January and 
November 2016. The students argued strongly in favor of 
the value of “The Difficult Conversation” reporting that it 
linked theory with practice, permitted them to develop 
empathy for parents, and provided them with a better 
understanding of parents from different cultural 
backgrounds. The conclusions refer to creating conditions 
for this aspect of professional learning in kindergarten 
teacher education programs. 


Keywords Kindergarten Teacher Education, Norway, 
Diverse Parents, Parental Collaboration, the Difficult 
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1. Introduction 


Both European and Norwegian policy documents 
identify educational institutions as significant arenas for 
intercultural dialog and, thereby, the early facilitation of 
social coherence and integration [1, 2, 3]. Research 
confirms that kindergartens and schools can function as 
supportive agencies in establishing family life in new 
countries [4, 5] and it identifies teachers as significant 
agents [6, 7]. 

That creates particular expectations for kindergarten 
teachers that are often the first teachers met by the parents 
from minority backgrounds. As mobility and migration 
increases and leads to a greater cultural heterogeneity, 
rethinking and trying out conceptual and practical tools 


that allow teachers to cooperate with children from 
diverse homes to - be able to deal with vulnerable and 
problematic issues - is an important task for teacher 
education institutions. 

In Norway, kindergartens are obliged to develop dialog 
and understanding with children’s homes in order to 
safeguard children’s all-round development [8, 9]. 
Moreover, kindergarten teacher education institutions are 
obliged to equip future teachers with professional tools, 
strategies, and communication capabilities that are 
applicable in the context of pedagogical work, parental 
involvement, and collaboration in other instances. 
Consciousness of ethical dilemmas and power relations 
involved in work with children and parents is of equal 
importance [10]. 

The last Norwegian reform of Kindergarten Teacher 
Education [10] replaced single scientific 
subjects/disciplines with interdisciplinary knowledge 
areas in response to the complexity of the kindergarten 
institutions. The interdisciplinary character of education 
was also supposed to make it more profession-oriented 
and practice-related. According to Hennum & @strem [11] 
the exercise of the kindergarten teacher profession in 
practice is strongly related to the three following aspects: 
a) the social/political mandate; b) professional knowledge; 
and c) ethical and moral responsibilities, included in 
everyday work situations. The first aspect refers to the 
kindergarten teacher “corporate responsibility” [12] given 
to them by the society in form of the steering documents 
describing the values, goals and tasks of the institution 
and professionals. The two other aspects refer to the daily 
situations where the teachers deal with the children, the 
parents and the personnel, where the teachers are expected 
to justify their ethical choices and moral responsibilities 
with their professional knowledge. That’s how the 
kindergarten's social mandate is realized without any 
procedural control over teacher's daily ethical choices. It’s 
their professional knowledge that shall safeguard their 
correctness. 

As transferring professional knowledge into losing 
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ethical dilemmas doesn’t happen automatically, the 
university college where the study was conducted 
organized an interdisciplinary projects - “The Difficult 
Conversation” in order to support the students’ 
professional learning at the intersection of knowledge and 
ethical responsibilities. 

“The Difficult Conversation” was intended to address 
specifically the ethical challenges connected to 
collaborating with parents in a heterogenic society. Based 
on the research material of student experiences with the 
project, we argue that the project provides the students 
with insights into ethical challenges that await them in the 
future, and it initiates a reflection process that joins 
theoretical, ethical, and practical issues. We see such 
complex reflectivity as more and more necessary among 
kindergarten teachers to ensure children’s well-being in 
increasingly heterogenic societies. 


2. Norwegian Cultural, Legal, and 
Institutional Landscape of Child 
Well-being 


Child well-being is connected to the Nordic cultural 
value of child-centeredness. This value is expressed by 
legally safeguarding children’s voices and _ their 
participation in childcare institutions [8, 13] and by 
considering children’s needs when designing institutional 
practices. 

Kindergarten (in Norwegian barnehage) is the central 
institution in early childhood education responsible for 
child wellbeing on a daily basis. While participation in 
this service is not mandatory, 99% of children aged 0-6 
attend kindergartens [14]. Kindergartens should facilitate 
an inclusive community for all, regardless of the 
children’s backgrounds. When children have special needs 
or challenges, kindergartens cooperate with other 
institutions [9, 15]. Kindergarten teachers are obliged to 
report any difficulties in areas beyond the competences of 
kindergartens. The duty of disclosure assumes 
kindergarten teachers’ obligation to formally articulate if 
he/she suspects that a child is exposed to care deficits or 
abuse. In most cases, collaboration with other actors 
demands parental approval, but in cases of abuse certain 
exceptions are made. 


2.1. Child Welfare Services (Barneverntjenesten) 


Norwegian Child Welfare Service is a_ socially 
competent service operating under the Norwegian 
Directorate for Children, Youth, and Family Affairs. It 
operates within two main spheres of action: assistance and 
care. The former refers to mentoring parents and helping 
to provide economic support, which is often organized as 
family assistance, mentoring, and home or kindergarten 
visits. The care sphere refers to removing children from 


family homes and placing them in temporary foster family 
care. Children are only removed when sexual abuse or 
violence is suspected. Children are then removed for 
periods of six weeks during which suspected abuse or 
violence are investigated. The Child Welfare Service is, 
however, encouraged by various parental organizations to 
focus more on family mentoring. In this work, they expect 
the greater participation of kindergartens and kindergarten 
teachers who are in daily contact with children and 
families [16]. 


2.2. Psychological-pedagogical Services (PPT) and 
Health Care Service 


Psychological-pedagogical services (PPT) is an 
advisory, expert service operating in each municipality in 
Norway. Their institutional goals are to advice and mentor 
both parents and educational institutions (kindergartens 
and schools) with regard to children/pupils with special 
educational needs [14]. Kindergartens can, together with 
parents, apply for an investigation and to have children 
expertly assessed. However, this requires that staff confer 
with parents, which can be experienced as difficult. The 
kindergarten can also apply for anonymous assessments of 
children’s developmental situations at single units. 

Another important institution in this picture can, in 
certain cases, be the health care service (Helsestasjon) 
where child development and family situations are 
documented. At the moment, its cooperation with 
kindergartens is developing, but it is not yet legally 
regulated, so it varies among municipalities. 


2.3. Pedagogical Tact 


As mentioned above, collaboration with the institutions 
mentioned above for the sake of child well-being indicates 
that there is dialog between kindergartens and parents. 
While parents have to give their permission for the 
majority of these processes, informing them of sensitive, 
problematic issues puts them in a vulnerable position. 
This asymmetrical dialog requires certain professional 
competences that are embraced in this paper in the 
concept of the tact of teaching [17], also translated as 
pedagogical tact [18]. 

The tact of teaching is a category linked to teacher 
behavior and it is expressed by kindness and restraint but 
also with humor and warmth in relation to parents during 
conferences. It embraces the teacher’s responsibility for 
and attentiveness to creating a secure and open space for 
their statements and experiences, but it also requires that 
teachers have the ability to make quick decisions. 
Furthermore, teachers must use sensitivity and alertness 
when addressing situations involving strong feelings and 
emotions. To be tactful means to be able to listen, see, and 
interpret thoughts, experiences, and feelings through body 
language in a sympathetic way. Van Manen [17] mentions 
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the tact of teaching (pedagogisk takt) as an important 
aspect of taking the Other’s perspective. The daily 
realities of educators, parents, and childcare specialists are 
pedagogically conditioned by sensitive insights, active 
thoughtfulness, and the creative ability to act 
appropriately and in a caring manner in the immediacy of 
the moment [18]. Linked to parenting in kindergarten, 
educational support is given when the kindergarten 
teacher shows with actions that she/he is involved in what 
the parent says and that this informs their intentions [17]. 

This might be done using humor. Humor is a great way 
to maintain a relaxed, friendly, open, and sympathetic 
atmosphere between kindergarten teachers and parents. 
According to van Manen [17: 180] it expresses warmth, 
empathy, and love. 

The article links professional competence and 
pedagogical tact to understanding and interacting with 
parents in the kindergarten. The students’ professional 
expertise is developed on the basis of practical knowledge, 
and is oriented towards the actual practice in which it is 
conducted. According to Grimen [19] in practice, the 
competence gets a connection. We want to argue that the 
students develop their competence through practical 
designs. The article shows the pedagogical tact as part of 
the students' professional competence. We understand 
professional competence as an ethical and intellectual 
wisdom, where reflection and assessment are important 
factors in a conversation with parents. 


3. "The Difficult Conversation" 
Interdisciplinary Project 


The interdisciplinary project entitled “The Difficult 
Conversation” was developed within the knowledge area 
of SRLE (society, religion, life view, and ethics) that 
involves pedagogy and knowledge about society, ethics, 
and religion. The teachers of various subjects began by 
delivering lectures in which they present knowledge about 
kindergarten collaboration with other social institutions. 
During the lecture, the teachers performed a dramatic 
enactment in which they played kindergarten teachers in 
dialog with parents from diverse backgrounds in different 
life situations. Some of the cases presented might be 
considered to be stereotypical and rich in prejudices and 
clichés. On the other hand, the authors’ professional 
experiences show that these biased meetings and 
“solutions” mirror typical, real situations from Norwegian 
kindergartens. The students’ task was to solve these 
challenges in politically correct, anti-discriminating, 
tactful, and professional ways. Thus, the students are 
given specific cases of families and kindergartens and 
worked on them in teams of three to four people. 

Since the cases were presented in very general terms, 
the students’ task was to contextualize them and develop 
the plot and the characters. They could place their family 


in deep crisis or in a situation that could be solved in the 
kindergarten. Since this could have possibly confronted 
them with certain knowledge gaps in various areas, the 
teachers provided mentoring. After two days of rehearsals, 
the students performed their conversations in the 
classroom. During rehearsals, all of the students were 
expected to play the role of the kindergarten teacher even 
though only one of them played this role during the final 
performance. The students were given 10-15 minutes to 
perform their projects in front of the whole class and the 
teachers. Afterward, all the students and teachers provided 
feedback; however, each performing group was assigned a 
feedback group that was responsible for making 
constructive comments on the performance. This often led 
to discussions on other versions of the plot and alternative 
solutions. 


4. Project Methodology 


The current research asked about student experiences 
with the interdisciplinary project of “The Difficult 
Conversation.” The students’ experiences were 
reconstructed using the reflection notes they submitted 
after the performances. The data consist of 43 reflection 
notes submitted by student groups in February and 
November 2015, and January and November 2016, 
respectively. Twenty-seven of the submitted notes 
responded to the assignment that was to “describe what 
was most relevant for you as a future kindergarten teacher.” 
These groups were numbered from 1 to 27 and 
categorized as REL2015 or REL2016. 

Sixteen of them (from November 2016) responded to 
the following questions: “How do you think the parents 
experienced the conference?” and “How do you think the 
kindergarten teacher experienced the conference?” These 
questions were chosen to facilitate reflections on ethical 
and professional dilemmas that occurred during the role 
play, thereby stimulating the students to operationalize 
their professional identities. For the analysis, the groups 
were named from | to 16 and categorized as PERS2016. 

Two examples of the cases that were used, developed, 
and performed as part of in the project follow below. 

Case 1. You are a kindergarten teacher who will have a 
conference with Trine’s mother. Trine is not wearing 
clean clothes to kindergarten, and they smell of sour milk. 
Other children have noticed this and have excluded her 
from play. 

Case 2. Aisha, a three-year-old girl, and Bola, a 
five-year-old boy, are siblings who attend the same unit in 
the same kindergarten. They live with their parents. The 
family comes from a non-western country. You observe 
that Aisha continuously cleans up after her brother in the 
kindergarten. You wonder how you can respect the 
parental upbringing mandate while simultaneously 
realizing your task of promoting gender equal rights and 
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equity in the kindergarten. 

However, the students were allowed to contextualize 
the given cases into more or less serious, critical, or 
controversial contexts. The reflection notes gathered after 
the performances created 83 pages of research material. 
Students granted permission for us to use all of their work 
in the research project. The reflection notes that were 
submitted after the performances were written in the same 
groups that were performing the cases. That means that 
the written reflections address the collective dimension of 
the experience and dilemmas shared by the student teams, 
which refers to the joint character of professional 
competence. 

Since our goal was to understand the students’ 
perceptions and reflections, the research material was 
analyzed with the phenomenological analytical approach 
[20]. This means that the material was analyzed from the 
bottom-up. The codes were generated from the data and 
not from pre-existing theories. Theoretical concepts, for 
example, the tact of teaching, appeared at the second level 
of analysis when we tried to identify the existing 
theoretical concepts for the codes developed during the 
analysis. We tried to work as closely to the students’ 
reflections as possible. At the same time, we sought 
awareness of our own pre-understandings and prejudices 
that shape the interpretative process. These were not 
surprising within the phenomenological hermeneutic 
framework, but we realized that being teachers in the 
project placed us in a particular position that was both 
vulnerable and powerful. 

As teachers researching students’ reflections of our own 
practice, we were performing research within our own 
“culture,” while a great part of our cultural knowledge 
was silent and unconscious [21]. On the other hand, the 
insider perspective provided us with access to various 
dimensions and knowledge that, again, allowed us to 
understand and contextualize diverse meanings and 
practices and interpret them in relation to other meanings 
and practices [22]. 

We read the texts together to clarify our position of 
understanding. These were close readings during which 
the texts were read and discussed many times while 
focusing on different codes [20, 23]. We identified the 
following themes that occurred frequently in the students’ 
texts, and thus suggested how the students perceived the 
project. These included statements such as “we liked this 
project,” “demanding, but educational,” “interesting to 
watch the other groups performing,” “challenging to take 
others’ perspectives”. These were matched to the parts of 
the texts that related to them (coding). Afterward, we 
interpreted each theme in depth [24]. Questions that drove 
this part of our analytical work were: How can we 
understand this? What kind of meaning is there an attempt 
to communicate here? How can we interpret it? This 
allowed us to group some of the themes together to 
develop new ones, all in order to develop the final 
categories [25]. These categories are named in the Results 


section below. Reading and interpreting in a team of three 
teachers was supposed to objectivize, or rather 
inter-subjectivize, the reconstructed understandings. 

The significant limitations of the study were related to 
our involvement in the field and the student groups. We 
knew the students and had established relationships with 
them, which might have influenced them allowing us to 
use the reflection notes as research material. Even though 
the students could refuse to participate in the research 
project, none did. We received only positive feedback 
about the research, which raised questions concerning 
hidden coercion to participate in the study. Moreover, 
since the reflection notes functioned as an assignment 
within the project, the responses submitted might have 
been more loyal and correct than if they had not been 
assessed. The final categories developed in the analysis 
were as follows: 

“We want more of this work method;” 

“Tt was a demanding process;” 

“Tt was challenging to take the parents’ perspective;” 
Diversity in kindergarten; 

Learning from and with each other; 

Pedagogical tact in parental collaboration; 

Critical perspective on “The Difficult Conversation.” 


5. Results 


5.1. "We want more of This Work Method" 


The student utterances gathered in this final category 
claimed that the students wanted more of this kind of 
teaching and learning in more knowledge areas. They 
experienced it as motivating and exciting. It provided the 
students with opportunities to gain and articulate 
knowledge in another manner that they found interesting 
and helpful for learning. “There was less focus on reading 
in this way than we do in preparation for classes or 
cramming for exams and the performance was also 
different, in a way better and more _ real” 
[Group16 REL2015]. The students emphasized the 
relevance of this working method for the conditions of 
kindergarten teacher work. “It is great to see theory done 
in practice” [Group] REL2015]. This corresponded with 
earlier research showing that active learning helps 
students to realize dialectic relationships between theory 
and practice and develop competence to act [17, 18]. This 
competence to act is not neutral, but it implies ethical 
reflections on ethical dilemmas. Moreover, it seems to 
motivate them to test all their knowledge when faced with 
new experiences and insights [26]. This is how the need 
for new knowledge and new skills becomes apparent and 
motivates them for further learning [26: 171]. 


5.2. "It Was a Demanding Process" 


The students perceived both the process of preparation 
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and performance as demanding in “The Difficult 
Conversation” project. When looking deeper into students’ 
responses, we came to understand that the adjective 
“demanding” referred to another matter of dealing with 
the required reading so that they could solve real-life 
problems. 

This demanded reading not only to know or to become 
informed, but also to act, react, and convince. This 
prompted students to discuss theoretical facts in reference 
to their practical knowledge. In this context, they reported 
that “our own experiences were as important as the 
required reading” [Group 24 REL2015]. However, the 
professional theoretical knowledge was seen as basic—“‘it 
was the required reading that conditioned success in the 
role play” [Group_12_ REL2016]. The project demanded 
that the students had a high degree of complex theoretical 
knowledge. In the case described below, the student group 
had to combine knowledge about language development 
[27] with legal guidelines for psychological diagnoses. 
They needed to read on how parents from specific social 
backgrounds perceive recommendations for submitting 
their children to diagnostic procedures [28]. Moreover, 
they gathered this knowledge to apply it during the 
conversation with the parents in which they wished to 
recognize both the parents’ and their own meanings, but 
also to convince the parents to allow the child to undergo 
the diagnostic process. An excerpt from a reflection note 
illustrates this demanding complexity. 


Our case addresses Marcus who we wanted to send on 
to PPT because of his language development. His 
parents are professors, and they have previously denied 
that the child could have any developmental difficulties 
connected to language. This forced us to look for a 
linguistic developmental problem that could easily be 
rejected, that is to say, one that was not so bad or 
serious. The other challenge was to convince them 
about the diagnostic procedure this time. In order to this, 
we reflected on what made the parents reject this 
procedure previously. This was something we discussed 
a lot [Group_16 REL2015]. 


Other utterances gathered in this category perceived 
that the performance was demanding. Nevertheless, the 
role play presented by the academic teachers was helpful. 


The teachers’ role play also presented a parenting 
conversation in which the parents had separated and the 
child had responded to it in the kindergarten. It was 
interesting to see the role play, and we thought it was 
helpful when we continued working on the case. 
[Group 7 REL 2015]. 


Other teachers’ actions that were seen by the students 
as helpful and those that facilitated the demanding process 
included mentoring in groups, availability for 
conversations and advice, but also lecturing (using drama 
role play). Many student groups wrote that they would 


like to have more lectures in relevant areas before the 
roleplay project began. 


5.3. "It Was Challenging to Take the Parents' 
Perspective" 


The core idea of the project was to provide students 
with an opportunity to experience the same situation from 
different perspectives (parent, teacher, external services), 
to assume the roles of the various actors, and to assess 
what one would have done if one had been involved [26]. 
Van Manen [17] claims that the tact of teaching is an 
important aspect of taking the Other’s perspective. When 
collaborating with children’s parents, the tact of teaching 
becomes the teacher’s ability to show through actions that 
she/he understands, respects, and is following what the 
parents say. “The Difficult Conservation” trains students 
in this by having them play the parents and experience the 
parental perspective. However, taking the perspective of 
the parents was not always easy for the students. 


There are many different types of families in today’s 
society, and during the project we have seen examples 
of many of them. This diversity makes the project very 
interesting and varied with a wide field of engagement. 
In our performance we played two gay parents. We had 
to imagine how these parents thought. It was 
challenging to take the parents’ perspective 
[Group18-REL, 2015]. 


The given task helped the students to practice 
expressing empathy and sympathy for other people’s 
difficult situations. In order words, the students practiced 
caring and awareness, and attempted to develop a deep 
understanding of other people’s thoughts, experiences, 
feelings, and body language [17, 18]. 

According to Levinas & Aarnes [29], empathy is about 
the ability to acknowledge that the other has boundaries. 
This implies humility for something else, something that 
we cannot understand. This creates an ethical obligation to 
recognize the other as genuinely different from one’s self. 
In the case of the students, this was about the acceptance of 
the impossibility of fully understanding the parents. This 
led to another challenge that was about being aware of 
one’s own thoughts and attitudes about parents. These 
reflections contributed to the development of the tact of 
teaching [17, 18]. We also consider this as developing the 
students’ professional competence. 


5.4. Diversity in Kindergarten 


Some of the groups experienced challenges in relation 
to the multi/intercultural perspective. “Our case was about 
the siblings Aisha and Bola, in which Aisha was 
constantly cleaning up after Bola. We were going to 
prepare a conversation with the parents” 
[Group 2 REL2015]. 
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The students referred to a note on equal rights included 
in the Framework Plan for Kindergarten [9] and wrote 
afterwards that “In this case, taking into consideration 
parental values wasn’t possible. They violated the values 
of equity and equality in [Norwegian] society” 
[Group 2 REL2015]. 

It was a problematic conclusion that was surprising, but 
since this form of teaching does not impose any specific 
solutions, it was possible. 

The case of Aisha and Bola was the one that generated 
a high level of involvement and discussion, so we, as 
teachers, succeeded in activating and challenging attitudes 
about various ethical issues in practice [26]. At the same 
time, the case-based teaching and learning did not provide 
specific instructions on how to handle complex cases. 
Rather, the goal was to increase awareness and stimulate 
reflection, especially in contexts where there was no 
solution, but rather a dilemma [26]. Our goal was to 
pursue the category of cultural sensitivity understood as 
various culture-rooted preferences at the level of values, 
lifestyles, forms of communication, and characteristics of 
children [30]. In the kindergarten teacher profession, it is 
of great importance to present an open approach when 
meeting with families that challenge the teachers’ own 
attitudes and values, as well as the values imposed on the 
kindergarten by the steering documents. When finding 
him/herself in such ethical dilemmas, kindergarten 
teachers have to rely on their professional knowledge and 
use it as a base for professional judgments. Implementing 
cultural sensitivity into the kindergarten practice includes 


a great amount of professional judgments in daily practice. 


Our intention was to give the students a little taste of this 
intensity of ethical choices in the kindergarten setting. 

Another group “learned that the educational leader has 
to behave professionally towards parents regardless of the 
context or situation that occurs” [Group_21 REL2015]. 
They worked on a case in which a Muslim father refused 
to shake hands with the female educational leader; she 
overlooked it and continued the conversation. The 
students learned that collaboration is more challenging 
and vulnerable when the educational institution and 
parents present different values. Knowledge about cultural 
variations can increase teachers’ empathy and thereby 
safeguard collaboration sensitively [17]. 


5.5. Different Dimensions of Learning 


Almost all the reflection notes emphasized a major 
learning outcome from the project. In our analysis we 
found that the notes visualized learning outcomes in 
different elements in the project: 

Body language, mentoring, parental conference, to 
watch others role play, feedback for and from other 
groups, introduction lectures, the importance of 
cooperation within groups, and the meaning of being well 
prepared. “We learned that we have to be more aware of 


our body language when meeting parents, so we practiced 
a lot with facial and body expressions and gave feedback 
to each other” [Group_13_ REL2016]. Several other 
groups pointed out that during the days when the focus 
was on “The Difficult Conversation,’ they gained a 
greater understanding of the importance of knowledge and 
professionalism in meetings in the home and especially in 
difficult situations and conversations. 

The work process and the learning outcomes of this 
project helped to strengthen the student’s professional 
competence, as we see it. An important part of this was 
when the groups were responsible for responding to each 
other’s progress. Each group had an assigned group that 
provided constructive feedback. When we consider the 
socio-cultural learning perspective, we see knowledge as 
situational; that is, we understand it as situational and 
context-dependent. Knowledge is created in collaboration 
with others, and, therefore, it is to be regarded as a 
socio-cultural phenomenon [31, 32]. Experiences of 
receiving feedback on one’s own performance can 
increase the level of reflection and provide security and 
courage in learning from feedback [33]. In the case of the 
professional education program, it facilitates qualification 
process for professional life. 


We think the day in which we had the performances 
was very educational. It was a good arena for reflection, 
it was nice to observe the other groups, and the 
feedback we received was useful. In particular, we liked 
that we had to evaluate each other’s performances. It 
was also nice that it was open for discussion and 
everyone could come up with input. One learns a lot 
from a good discussion and hearing other people’s 
points of view and thoughts [Group 15, REL 2015]. 


Several groups pointed out that guidance from the 
teachers was very educational. It helped the students to 
become aware of their own pre-understandings and 
prejudices, especially in relation to families from minority 
backgrounds. When discussing the case of a mother 
giving the child a stern look, the students pointed at the 
possibility of domestic violence and a need to inform 
child welfare services. After guidance from teachers, the 
students were able to consider the episode as the effect of 
a bad day at work, being stressed, and not necessarily a 
symptom of violence in the family that needed to be 
reported. 

The will to unmask what lies under our prejudices and 
biases, for example against families from minority 
backgrounds, is necessary to achieve optimal solutions 
when communicating with parents [34]. This is about 
becoming conscious of one’s own understanding and 
tending to categorize those that are different, and about 
reflecting on how one would interpret things in a similar 
collaborative situation if the parents were ethnic 
Norwegian. 
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5.6. Pedagogical Tact in Parental Collaboration 


The tact of teaching performed in the context of a 
conference with parents is operationalized in relation to 
the following aspects: showing care for the child, 
preparing parents for the next stage of the meeting, active 
listening, giving/supporting voice, and balancing emotions 
[35]. When staff and parents work closely together over 
time, they become better known to one another, both in 
the professional context, but also in many cases in the 
private sphere. Professionals should reflect on how they 
engage in relationships with parents and how to balance 
the professional and private levels. According to Skau 
[36], it is a professional act of leadership ability to 
distinguish and understand one’s own role in terms of 
what is personal, impersonal, private, and public. This 
turned out to be difficult for the students. 


We found it difficult to know how it was okay to be and 
what we should not interfere with. Here it was 
important that we, as educators, behaved in a respectful 
manner, while emphasizing the importance of the 
parents collaborating without entering their privacy too 
much [17, REL 2015]. 


However, being tactful in relation to showing care for 
children and preparing parents for the next stage of the 
meeting was experienced as less challenging. 


We started by saying something positive about the child. 
We wanted to make it clear that we see the whole child 
before we addressed the difficult issues. It is important 
that the educational leader shows that she/he cares 
about the child. After that it was possible to discuss the 
problem as long as the mother took it with respect. The 
teacher was pedagogic in the way that she prepared the 
parents for the negative stage, so that they did not feel 
interrupted or rejected. As parents, we experienced the 
teacher actively listening, which facilitated good 
communication [Group_4 REL2015]. 


This shows an understanding of the need to see and 
interpret parental reactions so that the message can be 
communicated correctly. This group managed to convey 
something negative in a respectful way. Moreover, they 
took great care in concluding “The Difficult Conversation” 
with regard to the parents’ emotional state. According to 
van Manen [17] the tact of teaching is about placing the 
parents and their experiences and perceptions of the 
meeting and the message at the center of the conversation. 

The aspects of giving/supporting voice were visible in 
another empirical example. “We have the case of a 
divorced couple whose daughter smelled bad in 
kindergarten” [Group 22 REL 2015]. The students 
understood that their task was to put themselves in the 
parents’ position and experience their situation so they 
could handle it tactfully [17, 18]. That tact of teaching led 
them to focus on the mother’s body language and her 
reactions, which, again, supported her to “tell the father 
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that she was depressed, which was something the father 
did not know” [Group 2 PERS 2016]. The educational 
leader understood from the mothers’ body language that it 
was difficult for her to talk about it. The teacher was 
tender and acknowledging when supporting the mother. 
The same group pointed out that not having a script for 
such a conversation gave them more space to focus their 
attention on the parents and their real “voices” [17]. 
Focusing on and expressing sympathy for the parents 
must not, however, direct the main focus away from the 
child. Balancing these issues may be challenging, but this 
is also a part of professional competence. 


For the kindergarten employees it was important to 
keep the focus on Trine (the child), while the parents 
talked rather more about their own problems. (...)It was 
an effort to keep the focus on myself as a professional 
practitioner and Trine, who could have easily 
disappeared from the conversation [Group 2 PERS 
2016]. 


In this case, the students experienced well-known, 
in-service challenges and dilemmas regarding maintaining 
a balance between being attentive and understanding, and 
controlling the focus of the conversation without 
appearing to be dismissive or invasive. 


5.7. Critical Perspective on "The Difficult 
Conversation" 


The critical remarks in the students’ notes referred to 
organization, logistics, and miscommunication among 
teachers, access to interdisciplinary, and not only 
disciplinary, knowledge, proportions between theoretical 
and practical knowledge, the number of critical comments, 
and their own thinking processes. 

The project was interdisciplinary, which required 
collaboration in areas representing different disciplines. 
For logistical reasons, it was not always possible to have 
all the necessary meetings to ensure the teachers had a 
common understanding of the tasks. This was reflected in 
students receiving different information from different 
teachers involved in “The Difficult Conversation.” 
Another factor was that the project was new, so we did not 
have any established routines, which led, in some cases, to 
us communicating our individual (various) suppositions to 
the students. 


Tips for you teachers for next time include talking 
together and agreeing on an array of practical things in 
advance, because different groups received different 
messages on how they could do things, such as whether 
it was permissible to have scripts or not and how long 
the presentations should last. [Group_5 REL2015]. 


The organizational challenges spotted by the students 
referred to the vulnerability of the project content and the 
task in confrontation with the logistics of daily campus 
life [26: 182]. The students indicated there were problems 
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finding time for group-meetings, booking rooms, and 
attending other lectures that were held at the same time. 
This type of learning requires time and engagement. 
According to the students, it was important to be relieved 
of other subjects/lectures in order to benefit from the 
project fully. 

The next criticism referred to access to all the teachers 
representing different subjects during mentoring. “All the 
teachers should have mentored all the groups so that all 
students could have received guidance on all subjects and 
their perspectives in the cases.” [Group 4 REL 2015 

The students’ desire for interdisciplinary knowledge 
was seen by the teachers as a very positive sign in their 
professional development. Even though the students 
wanted more interdisciplinary knowledge, their notes 
differed in the perception of the proportion between 
theoretical and practical knowledge, with some wanting 
more theory, while others wanted less. “There was too 
much of the heavy [theoretical] stuff before rehearsal” 
[Group_19 REL2015], said some students, while others 
thought that they “would have liked the project to last 
longer (...) and we would also have liked to learn more 
theory and have had more lectures on this topic” 
[Group_22 REL2015]. Chen and Martin [37] point out 
the need for a strong knowledge base attributed to 
different teaching strategies in advance of role play, which 
is what formed our plan for the project. 

Another aspect of the project that received critical 
comment was the lack of critical feedback. The students 
experienced the feedback they received as focusing too 
much on the good aspects of their projects. “It would have 
been ok to provide feedback on how to improve the 
conversation as a kindergarten teacher and not just that 
focused on what was good about the conversation” 
[Group_4 REL2015]. This opinion corresponded with our 
experiences, as teachers, of the assessment part and 
prompted the development of more formative 
assessments. 

Another aspect pointed out by the students referred to 
the creation of a reflection room at the end of the project. 
This reflection room could be, according to the students, 
created by giving everybody open access to all the 
reflection notes. 


We want to learn more, so it would also be natural for a 
process in which we, as students, either participated in a 
joint reflection session in plenary or that we reviewed 
and shared all written reflection notes. This would 
make the experience even more educational. Thus, we 
could have access to the silent knowledge that often 
only remains written and is not presented orally in front 
the whole class. [Group 3_REL_ 2015]. 


The last area of critical remarks addressed a different 
matter and was directed at the students’ own thinking and 
the first, in some cases sided solutions they came up with. 


During our discussion, we were very unsure how to 


solve the case. Should we contact the child welfare 
services or not? We did not perceive that the 
pedagogical leader had very good contact with the 
parents (...). In the conversation, the mother said that 
she had slapped Henrik several times without thinking 
about it. During our conversation after the role play, we 
decided to contact the child welfare service (...). In 
retrospect, we would have resolved the matter a bit 
differently. We would have contacted child welfare but 
still tried to do everything we could to help the mother 
[Group _ 4 _ REL 2015]. 


The fact that “The Difficult Conversation” prompted 
students’ ethical reflections on their own motives, actions, 
and decisions showed how the project contributed to 
student professional judgment competence. It also 
contributed by making them aware of the ethical intensity 
of teaching, caring, and parental collaboration - and of the 
fact that dilemmas are never "finally solved". Last but not 
least, they could understand that being professional 
teachers means accepting being and working with all these 
dilemmas without ever having concrete answers that are 
always right. Many of the students’ notes discussed other 
possibilities for the solutions that they decided on in “The 
Difficult Conversation.” We interpret this as evidence that 
the students were entering on the professional path in 
which ethical reflection is a crucial element. 


6. Summary 


Based on the experiences presented, we argue that the 
interdisciplinary project of “The Difficult Conversation” 
contributed much to the development of reflectivity that 
grows at the intersection of theory, ethics, and practice. In 
other words, it contributed to the development of 
knowledge and skills that allowed students to operate at 
the intersection of professional knowledge and ethics and 
thereby realize the kindergarten social mandate [11]. 
Some aspects of the project that were experienced, such as 
the articulation of professional knowledge in 
uncomfortable social settings, collective reflection on the 
limits of one’s own thinking, assuming the perspective of 
the Other, and attempting to perform tactful actions - are 
seen by us as fundamentally connected to professional 
competence. 

The first aspect experienced, that of articulating 
professional knowledge, is of great importance. A 
well-developed facility with the language represents 
professionalization in daily work. The kindergarten 
teacher can visualize her/his knowledge through language 
actions. However, in Norwegian kindergartens teachers 
often downplay and limit their use of professional 
language in order to be understood by their coworkers and 
assistants. Students who train to speak about education, 
values, and an understanding of the realities conveyed by 
it can gain more awareness about themselves and their 
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own professional socialization [38: 313]. 

The aspect of collective reflection seems to be one of 
the results of the role play performed in the project. Chen 
and Martin [37] identify role playing as a method that 
facilitates attempts to reach various unconventional 
solutions that promote reflexive processes. Reflection 
helps participants to investigate their feelings and 
thoughts and prompts them to ask themselves why they 
felt or behaved in a particular way [37: 98]. Moreover, 
role playing stimulated them to reflect on their own values 
and even biases. Thus, this exercise underlined the 
importance of this type of learning in their professional 
development. 

The students reported that the experience of assuming 
the Other’s perspective was difficult but educational. The 
students were challenged to develop and to express care, 
empathy, responsiveness, and patience. We saw these as 
crucial elements of the tact of teaching that is important 
for growth. In parental collaboration, it is necessary for 
pedagogues to assume a responsive, attentive role in 
creating a secure and open space for parents’ statements 
and experiences [17: 135]. Increasing diversity among 
children and their families demands that teachers develop 
new competences. Professional competence and the tact of 
teaching are important aspects of it [39] as is the cultural 
sensitivity that the students reported having experienced 
and learned. 

Our conclusions address the practice of kindergarten 
teacher education, and we propose there is a need to 
rethink the teaching methods and to limit Power-Point 
presentations in order to better form professional 
competences to act and prepare students for the challenges 


of contemporary kindergartens. Developing and 
evaluating interdisciplinary teaching methods and 
institutional practices in the kindergarten teacher 


education program, that respond to the societal challenges 
- is an important topic that requires future research. 
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